Theresa Herring of Norfolk Naval Shipyard's Repairables
Rework Center solders an electrical connection on a radar system.

pretested the battery on several thousand applicants at the
Norfolk Naval Shipyard in April 1983. The results indi-
cated that the test battery was a reliable instrument for dis-
tinguishing between good and bad prospects, and the eight
Navy shipyards adopted the new examination in spring
1984. Analysts will track all apprentices hired under ihc
new examination until 1987 to determine the examina-
tion's criterion-related validity. Evidence of that validity
will take the form of correlations between scleclioii-lest
scores and course grades, performance test scores, super-
visory ratings, and attrition rates.

Selecting qualified apprentice applicants is the first step
in the long process of turning inexperienced individuals
into master craftsmen. The next step is teaching appren-
tices the skills of a trade.

Instructional systems development

To eliminate deficiencies in and improve the cost-
effectiveness of shipyard trades instruction, the Naval Sea
Systems Command has launched an ambitious training
modernization program for its civilian shipyard work
force. The goal of the effort is to ensure that workers do

every critical shipyard task properly the first time. The
program employs a (raining concept known as instructional
systems development, a systematic method of designing,
developing, and evaluating training that produces the
needed skills at least cost.

In the past, techniques used to develop training pro-
grams have often reflected the whim and intuition of the
developer and have not always ensured that the training
would impart the required job knowledge and skills. In-
structional systems development evolved from the
mid-1950s conviction that a systems analysis approach
could simplify and make more objective the complex task
of developing effective programs of instruction, It eventu-
ally became a way to determine what trainees need to learn
and lo ensure they actually learn it.

In (he wake of widespread agreement among training
professionals that instructional systems development repre-
sents a good blueprint for analyzing, designing, and man-
aging instruction, the military services and private industry
have adopted the approach. The skilled-trades training pro-
gram undertaken by the Naval Sea Systems Command, for
instance, is patterned after a five-phase instructional sys-
tems development model:

Analysis, Program designers begin by gathering infor-
mation about the characteristics of the learners and the ma-
terial to be learned. Through task analysis they identify
and then prepare learning objectives for each critical job
task.

Design. During this phase, the program staff develops
tests to measure the instructional objectives, selects in-
structional media, and sequences instructional events in
the order the student will encounter them.

Development, Program personnel prepare instructional
materials intended to meet the learning objectives.

Implementation, The staff specifies procedures to be
used in scheduling, delivering, and monitoring instruction.
Instructors and program managers receive essential train-
ing at (his time.

Evaluation. Using tests, questionnaires, and other de-
vices, analysts assess student learning and measure and
maintain the program's efficacy and quality.

Task analysis

Determining what tasks shipyard workers must be
trained to perform was the first step in bringing instruc-
tional systems development to the naval shipyards. The
Office of Personnel Management and the Department of
the Navy jointly conducted a comprehensive task analysis
of 15 shipyard trades. The task analysis methodology was
the same as that used in 1981 to develop the apprentice se-
lection examination. Using job-survey questionnaires, ana-
lysts collected information about the relative importance of
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